











Cover photo: Winter has come fo Finland. In rural 
districts, the reindeer is used for transportation. 
(See news article on Finnish-Russian war, page 2.) 





ISSUE OF NOV. 17-22, 1 


Germans Drive 
Toward Caucasus 


(See map below) 


German troops reached the south- 
east coast of the Crimean Peninsula 
last week. They split the Russian de- 
fending army into two parts. 

One part of the Russian army re- 
treated toward Sevastopol. This is 
Russia’s most important naval base 
on the Black Sea The capture of 
this naval base would enable the 
Germans to control the Black Sea. 

The Germans captured the port of 
Yalta, 40 miles southeast of Sevasto- 

1. 
P The other part of the Russian army 
in Crimea retreated toward Kerch, 
on the eastern tip of the peninsula. 


STRAIT IS BARRIER 


Kerch is separated by the narrow 
Kerch Strait from the western tip 
of the Caucasus region ( pronounced 
KAW-kass-us ) 

The Russians prepared to make a 
stand at Kerch Strait, in order to 
keep the Germans from crossing 
over into the Caucasus. 


The Caucasus is a region of high 
mountains. some more than 18,000 
feet. There are few roads, and the 
passes are blocked by snow 
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The Caucasus is also a region ot 
rich oil fields Batum, on the Black 
Sea, and Baku, on the Caspian Sea, 
are great oil cities. 

Most of the oi] used to fuel Rus- 
sia's tanks, trucks and planes comes 
from the Caucasus. That is why the 
Germans want to invade the Cau- 
casus. They want to cut off Russia's 
oil supply, and use it themselves. 

From the Caucasus, the oil is 
taken to central Russia by a pipeline 
that runs through Rostov on the 
Don River. German troops are close 
to Rostov, and trying to — it. 
But they have been stalled for 


several weeks. 
OTHER OlL ROUTES 


Some newspapermen say that the 
Russians have built another pipeline 
far to the east, along the shores of 
the Caspian Sea. And the Russians 
have still another route for trans- 
porting the oil. Boats can carry it 
across the Caspian Sea to Astrakhan, 
and then up the Volga River. 


Just south of the Caucasus is Iran. 
A British army has been in Iran since 
last summer. British generals and 
Russian generals have cas making 
plans to bring this army up to the 
Caucasus, if need be. 

If this plan is carried out, Russian 
troops and British troops will fight 
side by side against the Germans. 


CRIMEA AND CAUCASUS WAR AREAS 
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AND WORLD EVENTS 


U. S. Warns Finns 


To End Russian War 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
last week sent a warning to the Gov. 
ernment of Finland. He warned the 
Finns to stop fighting against Rus- 
sia, or lose America’s friendship. 

Only two years ago, in the winter 
of 1939-1940, Finland and Russia 
fought a “winter war” Then it was 
Russia which attacked Finland. 

Finland was the underdog m 
that war. The sympathy of most 
Americans, and of our Government, 
was on the side of Finland. 

After 105 days of fighting in heavy 
snow and bitter cold, the Russians 
won the war. In the peace treaty, 
the Finns were compelled to give up 
some of their territory to Russia. 


REGAIN LOST TERRITORY 


When Germany attacked Russia 
last fone. the Finns joined in the 
attack. They said that they were not 
an ally of Germany, but were merely 
trying to recover their former terri- 


The Finnish soldiers drove the 
Russians back to the old border—the 
one that existed before the “winter 
war.” But the Finns did not stop 
there. They kept on going until] they 
are now about 60 miles inside Rus- 
sia. 


HULL ASKS PEACE 


Secretary Hull said that he was 
lad to see the Finns recover their 
ormer territory. But now, he said, 
the Finns should make peace and 
withdraw their soldiers from Russian 
soil. 

If the Finns continue to fight 
against Russia, they will be helping 
Germany. It is the policy of our Gov- 
ernment to resist Germany. 

_ The President of Finland declared 
that Finland is fighting for itself and 
not for the Nazis. 


Blizzards are already lashing ‘the 
armies in Russia. Even the Finns, who 
are used to snow, say it’s too cold for 
warfare. (See front cover photo.) 
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For Soldier Boys 


Thanksgiving comes but twice a 
ear! 

In 29 states, Thanksgiving comes 
on Nov. 20. In the other 19 states, 
Thanksgiving comes on Nov. 27. 

Why do we have two Thanksgiv- 
ings this year? 

From 1864 to 1938, Thanksgiving 
Day throughout the nation was the 
last Thursday in November. Then, in 
1939, President Roosevelt changed it 
to the next-to-the-last Thursday in 
November. His purpose was to pro- 
vide a longer shopping season be- 
tween Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

But many people wanted to stick 
to the traditional date. 

Each state is free to agree or dis- 
agree with the date set by the Pres- 
ident. The decision is up to the 
governor of the state. This year, 29 
governors agreed with the Presi- 
dent’s date, while 19 disagreed. 

his is the last year that we shall 
have two Thanksgivings. Beginning 
next year, the whole nation will re- 





“DOUBLE THANKSGIVING DAYS 
750 Tons of Turkey 


turn to the traditional date—the last 
Thursday in November. 

Perhaps the nation’s turkeys will 
heave sighs of relief. In their life, 
even one Thanksgiving is too many! 

For the 1,500,000 soldiers in Army 
camps this year, Uncle Sam is pre- 
paring a sumptuous*® feast. 

There will be turkey, and how! 
750 tors of it have been ordered by 
the commissary* officers. This is the 
dinner menu for the Army camps: 

Celery and olives; oyster, shrimp or fruit 
cocktail; creamed — soup; roast turkey, 
sage dressing and giblet gravy; cranberry 
sauce; candied sweet potatoes or mashed 
potatoés; buttered string beans and 
creamed carrots; lettuce hearts with Rus- 
sian dressing; pumpkin or mince pie, 
cheese, and cocoanut layer cake; oranges, 


apples, bananas and grapes, nuts and | 


mints; hot rolls and butter; coffee. 





No Issue Next Week 


There will be no issue of Junior 
Scholastic next week. 

This break in our regular weekly 
schedule does not deprive subscrib- 
ers of their full quota of issues for 
the semester. Subscribers will receive 
16 issues, as promised. 
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Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 


HIS MATCH AT LAST! 


Bill to Arm Ships 
Passed by Senate 


“Our American merchant ships 
must be armed to defend themselves 
against the rattlesnakes of the sea. 

“Our American merchant ships 
must be free to our American 
goods into the harbors of our 
friends.” 

In these words, President Roose- 
velt urged Congress to pass a bill 
to change the Neutrality Law. (Jun- 
ior Scholastic Oct. 20, p. 3.) 

The bill repeals* two sections of 
the Neutrality Law. One is the sec- 
tion which forbids our merchant 
ships to carry guns. The other is the 
section which forbids our ships to 
enter the ports of warring nations. 


VOTE IS 50 TO 37 


The Senators who favored the bill 
said that our ships must be armed 
for protection against German sub- 
marines and warships. They said 
that our ships must carry aid to 
Britain and Russia. 


Senators who aaa the bill said 
that it would lead to our entrance 
into the war. They said our ships 
should stay out of the “war zone.” 

The Senate passed the bill, by a 
vote of 50 to 37. Then the bill went 


H 
FIVE U. $. CONGRESSMEN OFF TO ENGLAND: These five Republican mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives left last Tuesday by clipper plane for Eng- 
land to study conditions there. The New York newspaper, PM, is paying their 
expenses. These Congressmen are opposed to our Government's foreign policy. 
Left to right, they are: Richard P. Gale, of Mound, Minn.; William S. Hill, of Fort 
Collins, Colo.; W. Sterling Cole, of Bath, N. Y.; Joseph C. Baldwin, of New York 











“ City, and Melvin J. Maas, of St. Paul, Minn. to the House of Representatives. 
or - 
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INSIDE 


ABURO KURUSU, “diplomatic 
S$ pinch-hitter” of Japan, is mak- 
ing a visit to the United States. 

Mr. Kurusu left Tokyo, Japan, on 
Nov. 5, flying across the Pacific by 
Pan-American Airways Clipper. 

The Tokyo newspaper Yomiuru 
used the language of waseball, a 
favorite sport in Japan, to describe 
the purpose of Mr. Kurusu’s visit. An 
article in the newspaper said that he 
was “a pinch-hitter on the diplo- 
matic diamond.” 

He is coming to help settle the dis- 
pute between the United States and 
Japan. What is this dispute all about? 

The U.S. Government wants Japan 
to stop its attacks on other nations 
of the Far East. But the Japanese 
refuse to stop. They believe that the 
should be the ruler over all of east- 
ern Asia, including China, French 
Indo-China, Thailand, the Malay 
Peninsula, the East Indies, and the 
Philippines. 


NAVY “WATCHDOGS” 


Japan wants the U. S. Navy to stay 
out of the Far East. But our Govern- 
ment, co-operating with Britain, 
wants to make sure that Japan 
doesn’t spring a surprise attack on 
British, Dutch, or U. S. possessions. 

Since last August the Japanese 
Ambassador to the United States, 
Kichisaburo Nomura, has been hold- 
ing conferences with officials of the 
U. S. State Department in Washing- 
ton. So far, these conferences have 
not been successful. 

Mr. Kurusu is one of Japan's most 
experienced diplomats. He has lived 
in New York and Chicago, and 


speaks good English. 
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Internationa] 
Japanese soldiers with a battle- 
scarred flag from the war in China. 





The Japanese call their policy ot 
conquest “the building of a Greater 
East Asia.” Why do they insist on 
continuing this policy of conquest? 
Why have they joined Germany and 
Italy in the Axis? 


COMMODORE PERRY IN JAPAN 


To understand Japan’s actions, we 
must go back to a historical incident 
in which the United States Navy 
played a big part 88 years ago. 

Until that time, Japan had been a 
hermit nation for 250 years. Almost 
all foreigners were forbidden to en- 
ter the country. Only a few Dutch 
and Chinese traders were allowed 


to do business. They could trade at 


only one Japanese seaport, Nagasaki. 

Then, in 1853, Commodore Mat- 
thew Perry arrived off the coast of 
Japan with a squadron of U. S. war- 
ships. He carried a letter from Presi- 
dent Fillmore to the Emperor of 
Japan. The letter demanded that 
Japan open its doors to trade. 

The rulers of Japan saw that it was 
useless to resist -the United States. 
When Commodore Perry came back 
for an answer in 1854, Japan opened 
its doors to the traders of all nations. 

In the years that followed, the 


apanese quickly learned the ways 
P q y ys. 


of America and Europe. They 
adopted Occidental* methods in 
science, industry, and education. 

The Japanese built many factories. 
Japan became one of the great manu- 
facturing nations of the world. 

For these factories, the pemes 
had to import coal, iron, oil, cotton, 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 


* materials and markets! 
' had a choice of two methods. 





and other important raw materials, 


And they also needed markets -~ | 


customers to buy the products of the 
factories. The people of Japan were 

too poor to buy all the products. 
How was Japan to g t these raw 
The nation 


One was the method of peaceful 


© trade with other nations. 


The other was the method of tak. 
ing them by wars of conquest. 

The choice was up to Japan's 
rulers. 

The Emperor of Japan is regarded 
as a god. He does not take part in 
government affairs. The real rulers 
of Japan are the army officers. 

The Army officers decided in fa- 
vor of the method of conquest. 

Between 1895 and 1910, Japan 
seized territory from China and Rus- 
sia. In 1931, Japan conquered 
China’s province of Manchuria, and 
gave it the new name Manchukuo. 

In July, 1987, Japan again at- 
tacked China. This war is still going 
on. The Japanese have occupied 
China’s five northern provinces, and 
all the coastal plain. 

Last summer, Japanese troops 
marched into French Indo-China 
and occupied that country. 

Now the Japanese Army leaders 
have their eyes on the Dutch East 
Indies, and the possessiuns of Britain 
and the United States. 

All the conquests of the Japanese 
have not solved their problems. 
There are still not enough raw ma- 
terials for the factories. Foreign 
trade is falling off, instead of increas- 
ing. Britain and the United States 
have set up an economic blockade, 
refusing to trade with Japan. 





Black Star 
Baseball is a popular sport in Japan. 
Our big-league teams have made 
several visits there. Japanese ol- 
lege teams annually visit the U. 5. 
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Air Mail. 


Boy from Brazil 
Visits Snake Farm 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


Our summer vacation begins in De- 
cember. I expect to go to Sao Paulo to 
visit my grandmother. 

Just outside Sao Paulo is the Snake 
Farm at Butantan. They raise snakes to 
study different poisons, and produce 
snake-bite serums. The snakes live in 
little, round houses of red clay. To get 
the poison, a man grabs a ts with a 
stick. He seizes it behind its head, and 
forces open its jaws. He presses on the 
poison gland, and catches the drops in 
a glass tube as they fall. 

Serums for different kinds of snake 
bites are sent to farmers all over Brazil. 
When a person is bitten, he runs to the 
nearest farmhouse. Usually the farmer 
will have serum for him. He should also 
capture the snake and send it to the 
Snake Farm. For a while after it has 
bitten him, it has no more poison and 
is not dangerous. 

Séo Paulo is growing fast and has 
many industries. It is the second largest 
city in Brazil, and the capital of the 
State of Sado Paulo. It has grown so fast 
that there are not enough workers for 
all the jobs in the factories. 

Marilia, where I live, has grown up 
since 1928. Japanese settlers have come 
here. They grow coffee and cotton on 
farms around town. 

My school is the Ginasio do Estado, a 
state school, like your high school. Both 
boys and girls go here, but we have 
separate classes. All the boys play foot- 
ball (soccer). It is our favorite game. 

November 15 will be a holiday, cele- 
brating the proclamation of the republic 
in Brazil in 1889. There are parades 
and flags and singing. 

—NorManpvo Ca.succi SaNnrTos. 


book “South 
bout’’ by Agnes Rothery, published by 


Illustration by Carl Burger from the 
American Rounda 
Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 


Snake Farm near Sao Paulo 
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GOLD MEDALS FOR JOURNALISTS from Brazil, Cuba, and Chiie 
were awarded by Columbia University, in New York City, on Nov. 10. 
The journalists were honored for their work in promoting good will 
among the American nations. Photo shows Dr. and Mme. Paulo Bet- 
tencourt, editors of the newspaper, Correio de Manhé of Rio de 
Janeiro, with their daughter Sybil, on their arrival in New York. 





Press Association 








So This Is Brazil! 


Brazil is larger than the United 
States. It contains more unexplored land 
than any other country in the world. 

More coffee comes from Brazil than 
anywhere else in the world. 

Portuguese is the language of Brazil. 
The original settlers were from Portu- 
gal, rather than Spain. 

Many of the world’s best diamonds 
come from Brazil. 

Recife, on the bulge of Brazil, is only 
8 hours by air from Africa. 

The harbor of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil's 
capital, is traditionally called “the most 
beautiful harbor in the worid.” 

Houses in Rio are pink, yellow, blue, 
or green, with red tiled roofs. They have 
no furnaces, because it is never cold. 

Rio is clean and well kept. Park at- 
tendants use palm-leaf brooms to sweep 
the grass in public parks. 

Many of the sidewalks in Rio and in 
Bahia, Brazil’s old Portuguese capital, 
are paved with black and white mo- 
saics. 

Brazilian parrots say Loure!, from 
Papagaio louro (yellow parrot), instead 





of Polly! 





Pioneers Build 
Farms in Brazil 


Pioneers are busy in Brazil, clear- 
ing forests, building houses, and 
laying out towns along river banks. 
Much of this settlement is in the 
big, growing State of Sao Paulo. 


Both Brazilians and foreigners are 
establishing these new communities. 
Many immigrants have come from 
Japan and Italy. Their towns have 
grown up in 15 years. ~ 

Some of them grow coffee, Brazil's 
chief export. But Brazil has more 
coffee than it can sell, especially with 
many world markets cut off by the 
war. Farmers have turned to raising 
cotton. Seeds from Texas are pro- 
ducing thriving plants. in the fields of © 
Sao Paulo. 

Farmers are also growing rice and 
beans, Brazil’s two chief foods. They 
are planting orange orchards, and ex- 
perimenting with corn. Their cattle 
now range the green river lowlands. 
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OW we come to the ammuni- 

| tion -used by the armed 

forces. First, we suggest that 

you review last week’s Theme Ar- 

ticle, especially the first part about 
the firing of a gun. 

The explosive substance that 
makes a gun shoot is called a pro- 
pellant. 

To “propel” any object means to 
cause it to move. A_ propellant 
causes the bullet or shell to move 
_ out of the barrel of the gun. How 
does the propellant accomplish this? 

When the propellant explodes, it 
changes into gas. This gas occupies 
much more space than the propel- 
lant from which it comes. In order 
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to get the necessary extra space, the 
gas pushes with great force against 
anything which stands in its way. 

The bullet, being movable, gives 
way before the pressure of the gas, 
and shoots out of the barrel. 

For almost 600 years after the in- 
vention of guns, common black gun- 
powder was used for this purpose. 
It is a mixture of saltpeter, charcoal, 
and sulphur. 


When black ag “ig explodes, 


er off smoke. This smoke came 
ore the soldier's eyes, so that he 
could not see ahead until it blew 
— Even worse, the puff of 
smoke showed the enemy where 
the soldier was shooting from. 
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TORPEDOES 


Bullets by the bushel! Photo at left 
shows girl machine operator in 
Philadelphia factory making .50 
caliber machine gun cartridges, 


In 1884, smokeless powder was 
invented. It is made by dipping cot- 
ton into nitric acid. The product of 
this process is called guncotton, 
The guncotton is then dissolved and 
nitroglycerin is added to it. 

In ammunition for small arms and 
machine guns, the smokeless powder 
is contained in the cartridge which 
also holds the bullet. Likewise, in 
ammunition for artillery guns up to 
a caliber of 4.7 inches, the smoke- 
less powder is contained in the shell, 

For larger guns, the smokeless 
powder is contained in separate 
silk bags. These silk bags are used 
because they burn up completely 
after firing, and do not leave ashes to 


clog the guns. 


For the shells of big guns, another 
kind of explosive is needed besides 
the propellant. This other kind is 
called high explosives. These cause 
the shell (or bomb or torpedo) to 
blow up and scatter fragments of 
metal. 

Our Army uses four main types of 
high explosives: 


1. T.N.T., whose full name is tri-_ 


nitrotoluene (pronounced trye-nye- 
tro-TAHL-yoo-een ). It is made from 
toluene, which is a by-product ob- 
tained from coking ovens. The tol- 
uene is treated with a mixture of ni- 
tric acids and sulphuric acids. 

2. Picric acid. It is used in armor- 
piercing shells. 

8. Ammonium picrate, made by 
treating picric acid with ammonia. 
It is even better than its mother acid 


Diagram below: Torpedo plane lev- 
els off close to water surface, drops 
its torpedo pointed in direction of 
enemy ship, then climbs sharply. 
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iL. (picric acid) for armor-piercing 
SS shells. 

te 4, Amatol. The name comes from 
ad “am” plus “tol.” It is a mixture of 
ly ammonium nitrate and trinitrotol- 
to uene. 


Now that we have explosives 
straight, let us turn to the different 
kinds of ammunition. 

Cartridges are used in pistols, 
rifles, and machine guns. Each cart- 
ridge contains a bullet, a propellant, 
of and a primer to set off the propellant 

(see last week’s article for descrip- 
of tion of primer). 

The bullet is the only part which 
shoots out of the gun. It has a sharp 


‘tr B point, and is streamlined to lessen 


ad wind resistance. It is made of lead, 
re covered with a jacket of copper and 
zinc. 
tol- The cartridge is made of brass. 
n* | After firing, the empty cartridge is 
tossed out of the gun to one side, as 
1or- @ the next cartridge is brought into 
firing position. 
by Big guns fire shells which explode 
nia. (1) the instant they hit; or (2) a 
cid § certain length of time after they have 
lev- Diagram below: Dive bomber heads 
ops straight down toward enemy ship, 


drops bomb, then makes getaway. 
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carry 2 torpedoes; go 60 m.p.h. 







SHELLS e CARTRIDGES 


Photo at left: Torpedo plane of the 
R.A.F. dropping torpedo on water. 


Photo at right: U. S. mosquito boats 


left the gun, as anti-aircraft shells; 
or (3) a certain length of time after 
they have hit. 

Three different kinds of fuses 
cause the shells to explode in these 
three ways. 


Bombs. Since bombs are dropped 
from an airplane instead of being 
fired, they do not need a propellant. 
They contain only high explosives. 


Demolition bombs destroy ob- 
jects by the sheer violence of their 
explosion. Their weight ranges from 
100 to 2,000 pounds. The heaviest 
demolition bombs are used to de- 
stroy battleships, dams, large bridges, 
and buildings. 


Fragmentation bombs scatter 
many fragments when they burst. 
They are used against large groups 
of enemy soldiers. They never weigh 
more than 30 pounds. 


Chemical bombs are used to 
spread gas and smoke. 


Incendiary bombs are used to 
start fires. Both these kinds weigh 
about 30 pounds. 


Depth charge or depth bomb is 
a bomb dropped by destroyers, and 
other surface ships, to put subma. 















Acme 


rines out of commission. When a 
destroyers commander suspects the 
presence of an enemy submarine, 
he orders bombs thrown out. They 
explode below the surface of the 
water, causing a pressure area over a 
distance of 50 yards. If the sub- 
marine is within this area, its ma- 
chinery will be put out of commis- 
sion. 

Torpedoes are underwater shells, 
fired from submarines. A torpedo 
contains high explosives and a fuse. 
It also contains an engine and pro- 
peller to drive it through the water, 
and an air chamber to prevent it 
from sinking. It carries rudders for 
steering. 


Photo below: Depth bomb thrower, 
on a British destroyer. The bomb is 
the size and shape of an ash can. 
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Test yourself! These questions are based on Headline News and Theme Article in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect Score is 100. How close can you come? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 








1 INSIDE JAPAN 


Check the right answer to each of the following 
statements. Each right answer counts 5 points. 
Total, 25. 


1 Saburo Kurusu is coming to Washington trom Japan 
to (a) present cherry blossoms to the U. S.; (b) arrange 
to buy the Philippines; (c) try to settle the dispute over 
Japanese aggression in the Far East. 

2. The American who first opened Japanese markets to 
western trade was (a) Perry; (b) Washington; (c) Hull. 

3 The Japanese government is controlled by (a) the 
army leaders; (b) Chinese war lords; (c) representatives 
elected by the people; (d) communists 

4. Japan is an ally of (a) Russia and England; (b) 
italy and Germany; (c) Peru and Colombia; (d) China. 

5. The U. S Government wants Japan to.{a) pay its 
workers more; (b) give up all trade with the outside 
world; (c) stop its attacks on other nations. 





My score 


2. INSIDE EUROPE 


One ot the following nations is at war against 
Russia. Which is it? Score 5 points. 


Sweden Switzerland Great Britain 
Germany Spain 


One of the following nations asked Finland to stop 
its war against Russia. Which is it? Score 5 points. 


U.S.A. China Japan 


What do the Germans want in the Caucasus? 
Check one of the following. Score 5 points. 


oil fields 


My score 


NAMES & PLACES IN THE NEWS 


commissary (KOMM.-ih-serr-ee), page 3, second 
column. The food-supply department of an army. From 
the Latin committere, “to entrust, place in charge.” 

sumptuous (SUMM-choo-us), page 3, second column. 
Expensive, luxurious, “the best that money can buy.” 
From the French sompteux, “costly.” 

repeal (ree-PEEL), page 3, third column. Revoke, 
call off, cancel. From the French rapeler, “to call back.” 


Argentina 


high mountains munition factories 





3 Match These 


Match the names in the first columa with the 
descriptions in the second column. Write the num- 
bers from the second column in the spaces provided 
in the first column. Score 5 points each. Total, 40. 


1. —— Cordell Hull 1. U. S. Congressman from St. 


Paul, Minn. 


2. —— Kichisaburo Nomura 2. mountains in Russia 

3. —— Melvin J. Maas 8. U.S. Sec’y of State 

4. — Volga 4. port on Black Sea 

5. —— Caucasus 5. river in Russia 

6. —— Crimea 6. city on Don River 

7. — Rostov 7. insula in Black Sea 

8. — Sevastopol 8. Japanese ambassador to U.S. 





My score 


A. Ready! Aim! Fire! 


Check the right ending to each of the following 
statements. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 


1. To attack submarines, destroyers toss overboard 
bombs that are called (a) 16-inch shells; (b) strato- 
sphere charges; (c) depth charges; (d) giant firecrackers. 

2. Smokeless powder is better than the old kind 
because (a) it smells better; (b) it makes it unn 
to re-load the rifle; (c) it is quieter when the gun shoots; 
(d) it enables the soldier to see better. 

8. Guncotton is used in (a) making smokeless powder; 
(b) making rags to clean the barrels of pass (c) making 
covers to protect from the weather; (d) making 
gunny sacks for soldiers to their personal belongings. 

4. I iary bombs are used to (a) sink submarines; 
(b) start fires; (c) start torpedoes on their way; (d) set 
up a smoke screen. 





My score 


My total score 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


occidental (okk-sih-DENN-tul), page 4, second 
column. Western; of the Western World (Eur and 
America) as contrasted with the Orient or East Asia ~ 
ially China and Japan). From the Latin occidens, 
, setting.” In ancient geography the world 

ivided into two halves — the Occident, or West, in 





“goin 
was 


which the sun sets; and the Orient (from the Latin 
oriens, “rising” ), or East, in which the sun rises. 
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OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Ul.$.-JAPAN RELATIONS 
IN CRITICAL STAGE 


Article: “Inside Japan” — P. 4 


Now is the time for pupils to learn more about Japan. The 
crisis in U. S.-Japanese relations may come soon, as a result 
of the conversations between Japan's special representative, 
Saburo Kurusu, and U. S. officials. 

Is Japan determined to continue on its course of conquest 
in the Far East? 

As the Axis partner of Germany, will Japan attack Russia? 

It is important for pupils to realize that the government of 
Japan is under control of the military. They are of the fascist 
turn of mind. They are making Japan’s policy. “And until 
there is a revolution of the first em in Dai Nippon, they 
will continue to make it,” prophesies Robért Aura Smith, 
author of Our Future in Asia (Viking, 1940), and Your For- 
eign Policy: How, What and Why? (Viking, 1941). 

Some of your pupils may want to do further reading on 
Japan. Here are some approaches they might make: 

Commodore Perry’s visits. The “Open Door” policy in 
regard to Japan and China. Our part in the Boxer Rebellion, 
and opening up of China for special privileges by foreign 
powers. 

People and customs. Houses, except in large cities where 
steel, brick and cement are common, are one-story —— 
with rice-paper and wooden walls, and sliding screens for 
windows and partitions. The garden is the focal point, and 
the living rooms are in back of the house overlooking the 
garden. 

Beds are made up of quilts placed on straw mats on the 
floors. Floors are always clean, as shoes are not worn inside 
the house. 

Meals are served on lacquer trays, and chopsticks are 
traditionally used. Rice and fish are the chief foods, and tea 
the main beverage. 

Western dress is replacing the traditional costume, but 
cotton or silk kimonos are still common. 

Girls observe a “Dolls’ Festival” once a year, in which the 
family dolls are set out upon shelves, and arranged artistically 
among peach blossoms and lighted candles. 

The “Boys’ Festival” features armor, swords, and figures of 
warriors. Flags shaped like the carp, a fish which swims 
upstream and jumps over waterfalls, are flown to symbolize 
the overcoming of hardships. 

Geography of the country. With its many islands, Japan 
has an enormous coast line. The interior is running with 
lakes and waterfalls. The country is. mountainous, with 
numerous volcanoes. Pupils may be familiar with famous 
Fujiyama, the sacred mountain of Japan, seen in so many 
pictures. 

The Japanese people love nature, and enhance their coun- 
tryside with the planting of trees and gardens. Cherry blos- 
soms, plum blossoms, wistaria, iris, and chrysanthemums are 
especially favored by the Japanese. 

Industries. One of Japan’s chief industries is silk, now 
slowed down by loss of markets through British and Ameri- 
can embargoes. The cultivation of silk worms, their diet of 
mulberry leaves, and methods of winding silk threads from 
cocoons will interest pupils. Another problem between Japan 
and the U. S. has been the cheap products which have 
flooded our markets, and with which U. S. labor, and its 
higher wage scale, cannot compete. Fishing rights in the 
Aleutian Islands off the coast of Alaska have been another 
point of disagreement. 

The art of Japan. A cultivation of beautiful things is inher- 
ent in the lives of the people. Flower arrangement is a 











Notice: No Issue Next Week 


There will be no issue of Junior Scholastic next week. 
The next issue you receive will be dated Dec. 1-6. 

The occasion for this break in the regular weekly 
issuance of Junior Scholastic is the Thanksgiving holi- 
day, which 29 states are celebrating on Nov. 20 and 
the others on Nov. 27. 

Regardless of this break in the weekly publication 
of Junior Scholastic, subscribers will receive their full 
quota of issues for the school semester, a total of 16. 











highly developed technique. Decorations within houses are 
changed according to season and taste. Vases, screens, and 
even the simple utensils of everyday life are delicately and 
artistically wrought. A colored reproduction of a famous 
Japanese painting by Hokusai, showing the stylization of 
Japanese art, is to be found in Compton’s Encyclopedia 
under “Japanese Art.” 


Discussion Questions 


1. What is the quarrel between the U. S. and Japan about? 
Why. does Japan want to conquer China? What is Japan’s 
relationship to the Russian-German war? 

2. What do you know about Japan? About the country 
and people? What else would you like to know about it? 

3. Why did Commodore Perry go to popes? How do you 
think the Japanese felt about his visits: 

4. Is the war between Japan and China any of our busi- 
ness? Why? 


Fact Questions 
1. Who was Commodore Perry? What did he do? 
2. Why is Japan sending a special diplomat to the U.S.? 
3. Who are the real rulers of Japan at present? 


4. What other areas in the Far East would Japan like to 
control? 


STAMPS TELL STORIES 
BEHIND THE HEADINES — P. 16. 


Current events and geography classes will welcome these 
stamps from Newfoundland. The present operation of Ger- » 
man submarines in the vicinity, and the building of a U. S. 
Naval base there, make this rugged northern colony, which 
is North America’s nearest point to Europe, of increasing 
strategical importance. 

Belle Isle Strait, separating Labrador and Newfoundland, 
is where German U-boats have supposedly been lurking. 

Labrador is part of Newfoundland, and the region is dis- 
tinct from Canada, never having accepted the British North 
America Act of 1864, which established the Dominion of 
Canada. For a while Newfoundland had the self-governin 
status of other dominions in the British commonweal 
(Canada, South Africa, New Zealand, Australia). In 1933 
its finances were in such bad condition that it relinquished 
self-government temporarily to become a Crown colony, 
governed by a six-man commission appointed by the King. 

History classes can look up the story of the island’s dis- 
covery by John Cabot in 1497. Fishermen soon sought the 
codfish off its coast, on the famous submarine Newfoundland 
Banks, which are still the world’s chief cod-fishing grounds. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert attempted to found a settlement in 
1583. By the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 Great Britain secured 
sovereignty over Newfoundland. U. S: fishermen use the 
Banks by treaty rights. 

If some of your pupils are stamp collectors, they may want 
to display other interesting stamps from Newfoundland. 

[Continved on next page} 


TEACHERS EDITION OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


DR. SUN YAT-SEN—P. 16 


Dr. Sun Yat-sen, featured in Great People on Stamps this 
week, ties in appropriately with your pupils’ examination of 
the Far Eastern situation in connection with this week's 
article on Japan (page 4) and the article on China in the 
Nov. 10th issue (page 4). His widow is the sister of Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, and one of the most influential people in 
China today. Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s memory is greatly respected 
by the Chinese, who are now trying to unify their country, 
fight off Japan, and build a modern democratic state of 
their own. 


HISTORICAL CARTOON — P. 9 


The timeliness of the historical cartoon this week suggests 
that pupils consider it in connection with the Red Cross 
Drive. It is an opportunity to discuss the various services of 
the Red Cross, and to let pupils round up newspaper articles 
to supplement this historical view with an account of the 
present work of the Red Cross in European countries. 

A lively discussion may center around the question of 
other possible realms of international cooperation. Postal 
systems are an international venture, though they do not 
persist throughout war. Control of disease, preventing the 
spread of bubonic plague, and numerous other activities 
have been promoted through the League of Nations. Let 
pupils envision possible expansion of international coopera- 
tion after the war is over. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What is the purpose of the Red Cross? 

2. Can you think of any other kinds of international 
cooperation? Could some be established after the war that 
do not exist now? 

8. Should the Red Cross help the Germans? Should they 
help the population of Germany and the conquered coun- 
tries to get food and clothing as well as medicine? 


Fact Questions 
1. Who was Florence Nightingale? What did she do? 


What is now going on in the Crimean area where she 
worked? 

2. Who was Clara Barton? How did she help in the devel- 
opment of the Red Cross? 

3. Who was Henri Dunant? What was his big accom- 
plishment? 

4. Where else has the Red Cross served besides on the 
battlefield? 


THEME ARTICLE — Pp. 6, 7 


Boys in your class will probably take the lead in discussing 
this article about ammunition. Some boy may be able to 
give a dissertation on the safe ways of handling rifles and 
ammunition. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How should hunters and trap shooters handle firearms 
to guard against accidents? 

2. What are some peaceful uses of explosives? 

8. Was the invention of gunpowder a sign of progress in 
civilization? 
Fact Questions 


1. What is the difference between propellants and high 
explosives? 

2. What was the disadvantage of black gunpowder? 

3. How is smokeless gunpowder made? 

4. What are shells? Fuses? Torpedoes? Depth charges? 
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JUNIOR JOURNALISTS — P. 14 


Let your Junior Journalists this week supplement the exer- 
cise on “News Values” with an examination of stories in your 
school paper. What news values do these stories have to the 
school? Can pupils think of school news events which have 
been omitted from the paper? Let the class discuss these 
omissions in terms of their news value. 

We suggest by way of evaluating the hypothetical stories 
listed in this week’s column, the following arrangement, in 
ag order of importance. There is room for con- 
siderable difference of opinion, especially about the last four. 
Estimation of pupils’ work should stress chiefly their discern- 
ment in giving reasons for the importance of each story. 

1. Hitler. (This story is the most important because of its 
timeliness, the prominence of the person, and the far-reach- 
ing consequences which may ensue.) 

2. Congress. (This is significant chiefly because of its 
consequences, and the fact that it may affect every girl in 
the country.) 

3. School Board. (Because of nearness, and importance to 
your locality, this story rates high for a local paper.) 

4. Theaepving. Timeliness, and perhaps the ‘shifting 
of Thanksgiving dates, gives this story importance.) 

5. Mrs. Roosevelt. (The prominence of the person, and 
— something of the consequences which may follow 

er visit, may justify giving the story a higher rating.) 

6. The dog story would get into most papers because of 
its human interest appeal. If nearness is also involved, the 
story would be given a still better position in the paper. 


Good Neighbor Ideas 


Valuable background material is to be found in the Re- 
source Packet on the United States and Latin America, 
a series of 10 booklets available as a packet for $1.50 from 
the American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place. 
Washington, D. C. 

Recommended for your Latin American library: Picture 
Map Geography of South America, by Vernon Quinn (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., New York, $1.50); South American 
Roundabout by Agnes Rothery (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York, $2.00); and Wings Around South America by Alice 
Dalgliesh (Scribner's, New York, $2.50). 





Answers to Quiz on page 8 


1. (Inside Japan): c, a, a, b, c. 

2. (Inside Europe):. Finland. U.S.A. oil fields. 
3. (Match These): 3, 8, 1, 5, 2, 7, 6, 4. 

4. (Ready! Aim! Fire!l): c, d, a, b. 





JUNIOR JOURNALISTS, JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
220 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send Junior Journalist card and JSA 
button for 


Pupil’s name 





School 





By whom was work judged? 





Teacher's Signatur 














Be sure to send in the winning work. 





Birthdays of Famous Persons 
Veoeeeeoennocnonnuceneseagieesceionsouonitiin D & C & M ia t & eanouenesuencaneneenevcevecunsnensencaseneuenier” : 


3 GILBERT STUART, 1755-1828. Portrait painter. 

3 SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER, 1506-1552. Patron saini 
and apostle of the Indies. 

4 THOMAS CARLYLE, 1795-1881. Scottish essayist and 
historian. 

5 MARTIN VAN BUREN, 1782-1862. Eighth President 
of the United States. 

5 CHRISTINA ROSSETTI, 1830-1894. English poet. 

5 GEORGE ARMSTRONG CUSTER, 1839-1876. Sol- 
dier and Indian fighter. Killed with all his troops 
at the Battle of Big Horn. 

6 JOSEPH CONRAD, 1857-1924. English novelist, 
born in Poland. 

7 MARY STUART, Queen of Scots, 1542-1587. 

8 JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, 1848-1908. Southern 
newspaper editor and author of the “Uncle 
Remus” stories. 

8 EL! WHITNEY, 1765-1825. Inventor of the cotton gin. 

9 JOHN MILTON, 1608-1674. English poet. 

10 WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 1805-1879. American 
journalist and abolitionist. 

11 EMILY DICKINSON, 1830-1886. American poet. 

11 HECTOR BERLIOZ, 1803-1869. French composer. 

13 PHILLIPS BROOKS, 1835-1893. American preacher 
and religious leader. 

13-HEINRICH HEINE, 1797-1856. German poet. 

16 LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN, 1770-1827. German 
composer. 

16 JANE AUSTEN, 1775-1817. English novelist. 

17 JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 1807-1892. American 
poet. 

17 SIR HUMPHRY DAVY, 1778-1829. English chemist. 

22 EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON, 1869-1935. Ameri- 
can poet. 

24 CHRISTOPHER (KIT) CARSON, 1809-1868. Ameri- 
can hunter and scout. 

24 MATTHEW ARNOLD, 1822-1888. English poet and 
critic. 

26 GEORGE DEWEY, 1837-1917. American admiral. 

27 LOUIS PASTEUR, 1822-1895. French chemist and 
medical scientist. 

28 WOODROW WILSON, 1856-1924. Twenty-eighth 
President of the United States. 

29 CHARLES GOODYEAR, 1800-1860. Inventor of rub- 
ber vulcanizing. 

29 WILLIAM £. GLADSTONE, 1809-1898. English 
statesman. 

29 ANDREW JOHNSON, 1808-1875. Seventeenth Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

30 RUDYARD KIPLING, 1865-1936. English story-writer 
and poet. 


| 31 JACQUES CARTIER, 1491-1557. French explorer. 
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.-- You'll Want These Attractive 
oe POSTERS AND MAPS * 
x FOR YOUR CLASSROOM x 


PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 


You'll want to dis- 
play this beautiful 
framed pledge to 
our flag these days 
when it becomes 
more important 
than ever to en- 
courage patriotism 
among your stu- 
dents. 





Beautiful design as illustrated. Lithographed in 5 colors. Handsome frame. 


LARGE SIZE Pledge to the flag, 22” x 28” 
SMALL SIZE Pledge to the flag, 11” x 14” $1.00 


TWO UNIQHE PICTORIAL MAP$ 


For the History, Geography and English classroom 
LITERARY MAP OF THE UNITED STATES: 


with drawings of literary landmarks, outstanding authors 
and characters in famous American books. 


_ HIGHLIGHTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY: 


picturing the main events and actors in the drama of 
American History from discovery to now. 


Both maps care 33 inches by 22 inches, and are printed in 4 colors. These 
maps are the most complete, authoritative and beautifully executed pictorial 
maps ever offered to American schools. They are certain to be in wide 
demand for years to come as invaluable adjuncts to any English or History 
classroom. 


Each Map . ° ° - $1.00 Postpaid 
Set of 2... , ° ‘ ° - $1.50 for Both 
MAPS ARE MAILED IN STRONG TUBE WITHOUT BEING FOLDED OR CREASED 
THESE MAPS MAKE EXCELLENT PRIZES 
FOR YOUR STUDENTS 


JUST WHAT YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR when you want to award oa 

prize for the highest grade, extra work on a project, the best 

_ composition. Your students will be delighted with these beautifu! 
lithooronhed pictorial maps for their rooms 


USE THIS HANDY COUPON TO ORDER 
YOUR POSTERS AND MAPS TODAY 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 

A Division of SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS 
Printing and Publishing Office, 

430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


Fo: my check or money order of $ please send me: 
LARGE PLEDGE TO THE FLAG $2.00 
SMALL PLEDGE TO THE FLAG $1.00 
LITERARY MAP OF U. S. J $1.00 
HISTORICAL MAP OF U.S. __. $1.00 
SETS OF BOTH MAPS. $1.50 


All prices are postpaid. Please send cash with order 








THE RED CROSS—Once again at the Thanksgiving 
sson Americans are being asked to give freely to the Red 
oss. These gifts show our appreciation of the important 

done by this great international organization. 

Since its formation in 1881 by Clara Barton the 
American Red Cross has given aid to sick and wounded 
Boldiers during war, and to people suffering from fire, 
iMod, disease, or some other disaster during peacetime. 
im has cooperated closely with the Army medical service 

all our recent wars. 

Through the Junior membership plan every, American 

y and girl can join the Red Cross. The money they 
‘poy for membership will help the Red Cross give aid to 
hose in need. 


BUT THAT 
ONE 1S AN 


THE WOUNDED AT THE BATTLE OF SOLFERINO 
(859), CONCEIVED THE IDEA OF AN INTER- 
NATIONAL RELIEF ORGANIZATION. 


s 


A FAMOUS WAR NURSE, CLARA BARTON, ORG- 
ANIZED THE AMERICAN RED CROSS, THE FOLLOWING 
YEAR THE U.S, RATIFIED THE GENEVA CONVENTION. 


THE NATION 
70 THE AID 
FRANCISCO 


ON APRIL 18, 1906, SAN FRAN 
DIVASTANING EARTHQUAKE. FIRE FOLLOWED, DESTROYING 


s 


7 @ TODAY'S TRENDS IN THE LICHT OF THE PASTE «*} 


By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 


IN OUR CIVIL WAR, THE UNITED STATES SANITARY 
COMMISSION FURNISHED THE- UNION ARMIES WITH 
MEDICAL SUPPLIES AND VOLUNTEER DOCTORS AND NURSES. 





o 


i ! 
\g [ | _ ‘ OF / y 
ties NATIONALITY im 


DELEGATES FROM 14 NATIONS MET AT 
GENEVA IN 1863. AT A SECOND CONGRESS 
IN (864, A TREATY WAS DRAWN UP LAUNC 
ING THE INTERNATIONAL REO CROSS, 


THE WAKE OF A HURRICANE, SMASHED OVER GALVESTON, 
TEXAS, LEAVING THE CITY IN RUINS. 


—_—— 


IN 1930, A LONG DROUGHT IN THE MISSISSIPPi VALLEY 
RUINED MOST OF THE CROPS, THE REO CROSS HELPED 460,000 
DESTITUTE FAMILIES IN THE SO-CALLED “OUST BOWL.” 








vustrations by Robert McCloskey 


John Henry 


A MERICA is a big country, and 


the heroes of American folklore 
are big men. As a matter of 
fact, some of them are giants! 

Take John Henry, for instance. 
Down along the Mississippi River, 
they still spin yarns about John 
Henry. Some people say that he was 
a roustabout on the Mississippi. 
Others say he was a fireman on a 
steamboat. But the real John Henry 
was a’railroad man He was as big 
as an oak, as strong as a bull, and 
as black as a skillet. 

As a pickaninny, he sat on his 
old pappy’s knee in East Virginny. 
And his old pappy said to him, “John 
Henry, son, yore gonna be a steel- 
driving man. 

He meant that John Henry would 
be one of the gangs of men who 
laid the sie tracks. The little 
boy nodded, and then looked far 
ahead into the future. 

“The Big Ben Tunnel on the 
C. & O. Railroad gonna be the end 
o me,” he said. 

And it was. Years later, when John 
Henry was known as the biggest, 
toughest, and strongest steel-driving 
man in the country, he went to work 
on the Big Ben Tunnel. A man came 
to town who had invented a steam 
drill, and he bet that John Henry's 
sledgehammer blows could not drive 
steel spikes as fast as the steam drill. 
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John Henry took him up 
on that. The race began. 
Chug - chug, the steam 
drill drove its spike inch 
by inch. Bom-bom-bom, 
John Henry swung his 
hammer, driving his 
spikes. The hours passed. 
Rivers of sweat ran off 
John Henry, but he kept 
on swinging. 

He overtook the steam 
drill. He passéd it! He 
won! fhe crowd rushed 
forward to cheer him, 
but it stopped suddenly. 
John Henry had laid 
down his hammer and 


died. 


Our west, you may 
hear tall tales about a 
giant named Kemp Mor- 
gan. Kemp was as big as 
the Statue of Liberty. His muscles 
were as thick as tree trunks. Some 
folks in Oklahoma claim he was the 
man who discovered oil. 


Kemp was a whole oil crew by 
himself. When he wanted to locate 
oil (which is hidden deep in the 
pene. he would get down on all 
ours and sniff. If the proper smell 
came to him, he knew he had found 
an oil pool. He was always right. 

Sometimes he bought the land on 
which he had smelled oil. Some- 
times he gave it away. He liked to 
go around smelling oil for the fun 
of it. 

An oil well isn’t easy to bring in. 
It takes a crew of trained men work- 
ing together to build the derrick and 
tanks, to change drills, and attend 
the engine. But Kemp just dug a 
hole as far as his spade would reach. 
Then he would take his sharpshooter 
and shoot the hole deeper. 


After that, he would put his drill 
into the hole. He hammered it down 
through the rock until he struck the 


pocket of oil. After that, he mounted | 


his engine and built his derrick. 

These derricks of Kemp's were tall 
as observation towers used by forest 
rangers to watch for fires. One der- 
rick even reached the sky, and had 
to be unhinged to let the moon and 
stars go by. 





- YANKEE 


Tue steel mill workers in Pennsyl. 
vania tell tall stories of a giant named 
Joe Magarac. 

When Joe laughed, it sounded like 
the deep, quiet bubbling of molten 
steel in the furnaces. He was seven 
feet tall if he was an inch. He could 
lift a neavy bar of metal right off the 
ground with one hand, and twirl it 
around his head. 

But the oddest thing about Joe 
was that he was made of steel. He 
wasn't flesh and blood like other 
men—just pure steel. He was born in 
the heart of the iron-ore mountains 
down in the center of the earth. But 
he liked to work better than anything 
else in the world, and he had come 

out of the hills to work in the steel] 
mills. 

“Eat like a mule and work like a 
mule, that’s all I want,” he would 
say. 

What a steel worker he turned out 
to be! He worked day and night, and 
he did everything from dumping 
raw ore into the furnace to stacking 
steel rails in the mill yard. 

When the steel was melted in the 
furnaces, Joe would sit by the fur- 
nace door and stir the mixture with 
his arm. After it was cooked, he 
poured it into the ingot mould. Then, 
as the mass cooled, he would squeeze 
it between his fingers into steel rails. 
The company couldn’t sell rails as 
fast as Joe made them. 

Because of this, the steel mill had 
to shut down for a week. The sales- 
men got busy and sold Joe’s rails, 
and then the workers were called 
back to the mill. But Joe could not 
be found. 

This is what had become of him. 
Broken-hearted because he had no 
work to do, he had climbed into his 
own furnace and melted himself 
down—all but his head. When the 
workers found him there, he de- 
manded the boss and the foreman. 

“As soon as I’m cooked through, 
mould me into great beams and 

irders,” he told them. “Then tear 

own this mill and build a new one 
out of my steel beams.” He told them 
where to place each rivet, and then 
his head sank below the surface. 

They built the mill as he told them 
to, and it was the showplace of the 
steel industry. 
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Back in 1800, in New Orleans, 
there lived a pirate named Jean 
Laffitte. He was from the island of 
Barataria in the Gulf of Mexico. He 
and his men would capture ships 
from Spain and South America, kill 
the crews, and steal the cargoes. 
Then they would open market places 
in the swamps, and sell their loot to 
the people of New Orleans. 

Jean Laffite got rich at this kind of 
business. Jean claimed he loved 
America, but once in a while he 
would capture a ship flying the 
American flag. The U. S. Govern- 
ment ordered the governor of Loui- 
siana to offer five hundred dollars for 
the capture of Laffite. 

That didn’t bother Jean much. He 
placed a placard right under the 
sign offering five hundred dollars for 
his capture. The new placard offered 
fifteen thousand dollars for the cap- 
ture of the governor! 

After that, Jean had to go into 
hiding in the swamps. He stayed 
there until the War of 1812 broke out 
between the U. S. and England. 
Then he offered his services, and 
those of his men, to General Jackson. 

At first Jackson refused to have 
anything to do with Laffite. But 
when the British attacked New Or- 
leans, he changed his mind. 


Kemp Morgan smelling oil 
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DOODLE'S COUSINS 


Jackson hastily accepted his offer, 
and the pirate gang helped the 
Americans save New Orleans from 
the British. Jean was the hero of the 
day, in spite of the posters offering 
money for his capture. 

Jean disappeared after many years 
of piracy, and no one is sure just 


. what happened to him. An old sol- 


dier reported seeing the pirate’s 
ghost in Laporte, Texas. The spirit 
roamed the countryside, wailing: 

“Until my treasure has been used 
for the good of mankind, I shall find 
no peace...” - 

Maybe you'd like to read more tall 
tales of America’s heroes. There are 
twenty-seven such stories in the new 
book, Yankee Doodle’s Cousins, b 
Anne Malcolmson, (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co.). ° 


Pennaps you'd like to know 
about Ichabod Paddock, who fell in 
love with a mermaid who lived in a 
whale. 

Or about Blackbeard, the pirate, 
who made himself as ugly as possible 
so that he would look the part. 

Or about Tony Beaver, who built 
a dam in West Virginia of peanut 
brittle. These stories aren’t true, but 
they're a lot of fun. 

There are also stories in Yankee 
Doodle’s Cousins about 
men who actually lived. 
One of them is about 
Davy Crockett — a tall 
tale if there ever was 
one. 

They say Davy Crock- 
ett slept on a curled-up 
crocodile for a_ pillow. 
Throughout Tennessee, 
Davy was known for his 
grin. No one could look 
at it without grinning 
back. 

Once Davy needed a 
new cap. He saw a rac- 
coon sitting up in a tree, 
but he didn’t know how 
to get at it because he 
had left his rifle at home. 
All he could do was 
stand there and grin at 
the little animal. 

After an hour the ani- 
mal gave up. The glare 
from Davy's smile was 








REPORT ON THE NEW 
BOOK, “YANKEE DOODLE’S 
COUSINS,” BY ANNE MAL- 
COLMSON. PUBLISHED BY 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


too much for it, and it fell down 
dead out of the tree. 


Davy was so pleased with his suc- 


cess, that he tried his grin on what 
he thought was another raccoon, 
high up in the tree. He stood there 
all day and all night, grinning, but 
nothing happened. In the morning, 
he discovered his mistake. What he 
thought was a raccoon was only a 
big knot on the tree. 


But Davy’s grin wasn’t all in vain. 


His scorching glare had burned all 
the bark off the tree! 


NEW BOOKS 


For Boys and Girls 





THE STRANGER IN PRIMROSE LANE. By 
Richard Floethe. New York: Random 
House. $2. Six English children acci- 
dentally give away vital military in- 

_ formation to a Nazi spy. When they 
realize what they have done, they try 
to straighten matters out themselves. 
How they manage to do so provides 
one thrill after another. 


A Girt ror Isn Dias. By Flora Nash 
DeMuth. New York: Harper. $2. A 
air of bluette pigeons start trouble 
tween Ibn Tubbai, Arabian Sheikh, 
and Douglas Bain, American, in Pales- 
tine. 
Son oF THE Smoky Sea. By Nutchuk. 
New York: Julian Messner. $2.50. 
The pees me of a half-Norwe- 


gian, half-Eskimo boy of the Aleutian 
Islands. 
THe Spear oF Utysses. By Alison 


Baigrie Alessios. New York: Long- 
mans, Green. $1.75. Two Greek hoys, 
Pavlo and Lambro, search for the lost 
spear of Ulysses, and find plenty of 
adventure. 


Jupy oF THE IsLaNps. By Armine von 
Tempski. New York: Dodd, Mead. 
$2. A young castaway searches for 
her lost mother in the beautiful 
islands of the South Seas. 


—MARGARET SYLVESTER, 
Junior Scholastic Book Editor. 
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making HINDS 
isa SCIENTISTS 
JOB ! 





This milky-white liquid‘is Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream in the making. 
Above, the Lightnin’ Mixer in opera- 
tion—one of many scientific steps taken 
to assure emulsification of Hinds pure 
skin-softening ingredients. 





In this temperature-testing oven Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream is subjected 
to high heat. The result is that Hinds 
formula withstands temperature changes 
++. fetains its smoothing action in any 
hot climate, any weather. 
. . + 
XTRA-CREAMY, extra-softening! 
A real emulsion of finely dispersed 
emollient ingredients, Hinds helps 
chalk-dried, reddened hands look 
smoother and whiter right away. 


FREE SAMPLE. Write Lebn and Fink 
Products Corp., Dept. TR1, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. And visit the Lebn and 
Fink laboratories to see Hinds made! 





GET THE INSIDE STORY ON THE 
BACK LABEL 











Copyright, 1941, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


HONEY & ALMOND CREAM 














LETTERS 
RECEIVED 


The Editor of Junior Scholastic ac- 
knowledges receipt of the following let- 
ters from pupils: 


From the 7th Grade of East Patch- 
ogue School, East Patchogue, N. Y.; 
and Shirley Kuebler of Vogel School, 
Evansville, Ind.; a correction of an er- 
ror on the front cover map of South 
America in the issue of 20-25: 
Dutch Guiana and French Guiana were 
switched. 

From Patty O'Donnell and Blanche 
Freischle, Holy Rosary School, Duluth, 
Minn., a letter describing the view of 
Duluth harbor from their school. 


From Elaine H. Ricks, Cabell Junior 
High, Bownemont, W. Va., a letter tell- 
ing of the activities and classroom work 
of their 9th Grade Social Science Class. 


From Alice Hines, Helen Cotton, and 
Geraldine Galloway, of 8th Grade, Ben- 
ham (Ky.) High School, a correction 
of the caption under the front cover 
itunes, issue of Sept. 22-27; the 
coal mine photo was taken at Lynch, 
Ky., not Cumberland, as stated. 


SCHOOL PAPERS RECEIVED 


The Editor of Junior Scholastic acknowl- 
edges receipt of the following school papers 
and magazines: The Siren, West Union 
Grade School, West Union, W. Va.; Cape 
Headlights, Pond Cove Junior High School, 
Cape Elizabeth, Me.; Kozminski Ace, Koz- 
minski School; Chicago, Ill.; Junior Ace, 
Kozminski School, Chicago, iL; Junior Hi- 
Lights, Prosser on) gan High School, Prosser, 
Wash.; Centr er, Yankton unior 
High School, Yankton, Ore.; The Sunset 
Star, Vilas School, El Paso, Tex.; The 
Hutchins Star, Hutchins ‘Intermediate 
School, Detroit, Mich.; The Jeffersonian, 
Jefferson Intermediate School, Detroit, 
Mich.; The Kimbertonian, E. Pikeland Con- 
solidated School, Kimberton, Pa.; Veritas, 
Rosary School, Detroit, Mich.; Palmer Her- 
ald, Palmer School, Chicago, Tl. 


Please send your school paper to Edi- 
tor, Junior Scholastic, 220 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y. Thank you. 
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A Story With Each Article 


By MARY JANE WEINSHEIMER 
Raub Junior H.S., Allentown, Pa. 
Age 13. Grade 8. 


Wee my father fell through the 
rafters at the court house in Allen- 
town, my hobby began. It happened 
that the court house was being repaired 
at that time, and if it had not been for 
a few nails which held the rafters in 
place, my father would not be as well 
as he is now. As a souvenir of this acci- 
dent, my father brought home three 
nails which had formerly held the 
rafters together. 

They are different from the nails of 
today. They have long narrow heads in- 
stead of round ones, and are supposed 
to have been made by the early settlers 
in 1815. These nails were the first ar- 
ticles in my collection of odd and in- 
teresting articles. 

A small, blown-glass bottle which my 
mother kept down in the cellar is an- 
other article in my collection. After we 
had visited a museum in Harrisburg, 
mother got it from the cellar. Why? Be- 
cause she had seen one like it in the 
museum. 

Other articles in my collection are 
stones from Niagara Falls, Lake Erie, 
and Watkins Glen; a large platter once 
used by the daughte. of Mr. Allen, the 
founder of Allentown; and shells from 
an anti-aircraft gun at Fort Story, Va. 


Send Contributions 


JSA stands for Junior Scholastic 
Achievement. Pupils whose original writ- 
ing is accepted receive a JSA button. 
Send contributions to JSA Club, Junior 
Scholastic, 220 E. 42d St., Néw York, 
N. Y. Be sure to state your age, grade, 
school, and school address. Each con- 
tribution must have your — en- 
dorsement. 
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Ouch! 
Father: “Jimmy, you have been a v 


bad boy. I’m afraid I'll have to spank you. 


Jimmys “But, dad, it’s dishonorable to 


spank.” 


Father: “How so?” 


Jimmy: “Because it’s hitting below the 
attacking from behind.” 


“‘Kozminski Ace,’’ Kozminski School, Chicago, Til. 


Boss: “I'll pay you ten dollars a week to 
start, and in three months I'll raise you to 
fifteen dollars.” 


Applicant for Job: “Fine! I'll be back in 
three months.” 
Charles Miraglia, 12, P. 8S. No. 168, New York, N. Y. 


Joke of the Week 





Yippee! 

This week, Mary Jane Showers, 
Grade 8, Jr. H. S., Jersey Shore, Pa., 
receives a JSA button for this joke. 

First Cowboy: “Say, did you see 
that Indian hunter? How tall do you 
suppose he was?” 

Second Cowboy: “Oh, about six 
feet tall in his stalking feet.” 


When submitting jokes, please be sure to give 
your name, grade in school, name of your school, 
city, and state. 
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ol] “Oh, that? That's for mosquito \ 

si- boats!” a ¥ 
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: if you use Agfa Ansco Film in Photographic Contest! 

ir- 

n- Tongue Teaser 

ny - rune Mp “Seal t a Eves THE Honorable Mentions in Scholastic’s Photographic 

o- Junior Scholastic, 220 East 42d Street, Contest get prizes ($5 each) if their pictures are taken on Agfa 

= New York, N. Y., and if one is pub- Film! 

S- lished, you will receive a JSA button. Here’s the scale of extra prizes donated by Agfa Ansco: 

a For the five best ones submitted we will $50 for First Prize in each group $15 for Third Prize in each group 
pay $1 each. gat See ae $25 for Second Prize ineach group $5 for each Honorable Mention 

- postcard, if you wish. Entries close Sat- 

‘. urday midnight, Dec. 20, 1941. if the pictures are taken on Agfa Film 

te Here’s a sample: . . 

he Mardon me, Padam But that’s not the only reason for using Agfa Film: Agfa Film gets 


ym I fool so feelish, 

. I've been rowing aground in circles, 
Many thinkle peep I'm nutty, 
Do you? 


the best possible picture! It’s the film so many experts and pro- 
fessional photographers use in all their work—and they ought to 
know what good film is! It’s the only film guaranteed, “Pictures 


Oh, Shoot! 


Mother: “Do you know what happens to 
little boys who eat bullets?” 
Child: “Sure. Their hair grows out in 








that satisfy or a new roll free.” 


Popular Agfa Film Sizes: 




















rk, poe ol Muzupappa, 2148 North Nagle Ave., Chicago, Il As Gis came eine on cathe agt PB20 Ss seen ay MN OL APE 
me 4 , TL. B2 fits same size camera as 120 D6 fits same size camera as 116 
=: Flooey PD16 fits same size camera as 616 
A fly and a flea were caught in a flue 
So what could they do? F 
~ Said the flea: “Let us fly!” For outdoor pictures: use Agfa Plena- 
Said the fly: “Let us flee!” — chrome Film. It takes clear, sparkling ‘ 
So they flew through a flaw in the flue. pictures; its wide latitude adjusts for ~ 
Tough Lot errors in judging light; and it has an anti- g gd nsco 
{ S enti il Lendledy (at dinner): halation coating. 
— it ow 9 the poor little lamb must | For action and indoors: use Agfa Su- . 
Pe ha a Fall ling with his | Perper Press Film. It is considered the 
piece): “Yes, it is tough” fastest film made. It’s the film newspaper i im 
‘ : photographers use. 
Solution of Word Puzzle 

on nee es me “an rete el i. | For all-around work: use Agfa Super- MADE IN U.S. A. 

dancer; 13-ti; 15-it; 17-soccer; 19-lip; 21-on; 22- | pan Supreme Film. It’s very fast and 

rend con Hamed Madtive, Ideal; ititne, | fine-grained. You'll find it excellent in- 

16-tie; 17-sokol; 18-ran; 20-play. doors and out, summer and winter. 
stic November 17-22, 1941 


Stamps and Model Building on page 16 
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SCHOLASTIC’s Blue Ribbon for 
November Awarded to the Film 
“They Died With Their Boots On.” 


our Civil and Indian Wars, who was killed 
with all his men in the famous last stand on 
the Little Big Horn River, Montana, in 1876. 
The film is historically accurate and repre- 
sents a stirring dramatization of the win- 
ning of our great West. 

The stars of the picture are Errol Flynn 
as Custer, and Olivia DeHavilland. The di- 
rector is Raoul Walsh. 














FOR FAME AND FUN-—PLAY A 


, PEDLER 
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FREE BOOKLET 


ON FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY! 


A new, complete, fully illustrated booklet on 
FLASH photography! Tells how YOU can be a 
success from the start—put life into your pictures 
—take “shots” you'll treasure all your life! In- 
door pictures day or night—outdoor pictures in 
deep shadow or light—pictures shot against the 
sun! Double your picture-taking fun! Get this val- 
uable booklet! it’s offered to you FREE by Kalart, 
makers of the famous Kalart Micromatic Speed 
Flash. Write today! 


THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
Dept. SP-11, Stamford, Conn. 
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PINS 30° up-RINGS $1.50 


Str new book shows over 900 handsome, 











YOUR NOSE FOR NEWS 


How good is your ‘nose for news”? 
Good newshounds scent imme- 
diately the value of a story to their 
aper. 
If four blocks in your town burn 
down, it will make page 1 headlines. If 
four blocks in Caracas, Venezuela, burn, 
the story may receive only six lines on 
an inside page. This is because of “Near- 
ness’ —one of the important news 
values. 

Here are the big news values, all 
equally important. Every news sto 
ry Bin saappongaonny Ap amen | 
ceive space in your newspaper. 

1. Nearness. Is the event close to 
home? Will readers know the settirig or 
the people? 

2. Timeliness. All stories must be re- 
cent, or relate to some other big story 
running in the papers at the same time. 
A story of  aeicsges big fires in your 
town might be run in connection with a 
big fire story because of its timeliness. 

3. Prominence. Are the people in the 
story “big shots,” so that everybody is 
inter in their doings? 

4. Consequence, or significance. Wil] 
this event have far-reaching results and 
influence? The recent sinking of U. S. 
ships in the North Atlantic is im- 
portant for this reason. 

5. Human Interest. Is the event an 
appealing, humorous. or entertaining 
tale in itself? 

Here is an imaginary list of events 
which might or might not happen on 
the same day. Most of them have one 
news value which tops the others. One 
story is of outstanding importance. It 
has at least three big news values. 

If you were editor of your town’s 
newspaper, how would you list these 
events in order of importance? After 
each event on your list, write a sentence 
or a few words telling why you think 
it is important. Give its news values. 

1. A new school board is appointed 
for your community. 

2. The Governor of your state issues 
his Thanksgiving proclamation. 

3. Congress votes to draft girls over 
18 into defense industries. 

4. Hitler is assassinated. 

5. Mrs. Roosevelt fies to England to 
visit Queen Elizabeth. 

6. A dog saves the life of a baby 
tra in a burning room by barking 
until neighbors arrive. 





College Circle 


HIS week we start a series of ar. 

ticles about games you can play. 

College Circle can be played with any 
number of players. The only equipment 
needed is a rubber ball and a piece of 
chalk. Place the ball in the center of 
the play area. at wi 4 feet away from 
the Pat draw a box for each player, as 
shown in the diagram. 

The favorite college of each player 
is printed in large letters in his box, 
so that it can be seen by everyone. 

One player is chosen to be “it.” All 
the players then take their positions 


with one foot in their “colleges” and the 
other pointing away from the circle. The 
one who is “it,” standing in his “col- 
lege,” yells the name of any other “col- 
lege” in the circle. 

Immediately the other players run 
away. But the player whose “college” 
has been called rushes in for the ball. 
As soon as he touches it, he shouts 
“Halt!” At this call, everybody must 
come to a dead stop. 

The player with the ball then tries 
to hit any other player by throwing the 
ball at him. The latter may try to dodge 
by ducking his head or weaving his 
body. But he cannot move his feet. Both 
feet must remain firmly on the ground. 

If the thrower misses the player he 
aims at, it counts as a point against the 
thrower. The players then return to their 

‘ boxes and the thrower calls the next 
college. If the thrower hits his target, 
the player hit is the next one “it.” 

Upon getting hit with the ball, or 
—s his aim, five times, the player 
must leave the game. The last one re- 
maining in the circle is the winner. 

—H. L. Masin, 
Junior Scholastic Sports Editor. 
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GAMES TO PLAY 
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Skunked! 


A gangster rushed into a restau- 
rant shooting right and left, yelling, 
“All you dirty skunks get outta here.” 

The customers fled in a hail of 
bullets—all except an Englishman, 
who sat at his table, calmly finish- 
ing his coffee. “Well?” snapped the 
gangster, waving his smoking gun. 

“Well,” remarked the English- 
man, “there certainly were a lot of 
them, weren’t there!” 


Booked! 

Young Johnny was in difficulties 
during class, and when the master 
called him out he anticipated 
trouble, and slipped a book in the 
seat of his pants. 

“Now,” said the master sarcasti- 
cally, as he produced his cane, “you 
and I are going to do a little per- 
formance together!” 

“Yes sir,” said Johnny brightly, 
“and I’ve already booked my seat!” 
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3. Preposition meaning direction or goal. 

5. A cross. 

6. Slender, straight stick. 

9. Verb meaning to exist. 

10. Organ of hearing. 

11. One who dances. 

13. Seventh tone of the musical scale. 

15. Neuter pronoun singular of the third 
person. 

17. Game resembling football, in which 
use of arms or hands is not allowed. 

19. One of the fleshy folds surrounding the 
mouth. 

21. Preposition meaning in contact with. 

22. Snekelike fish. 


WIN SOME SPENDING MONEY! 


IN THIS 
PICTURE 





23. Cosmetic used by Oriental women to} ~ 


darken eyelids. 
24. Particle meaning a choice. 


el & 


1. One who boxes. 

2. Unusual. 

8. Hollow cylinder (pl.). 

4, a ello : 

7. Grain 3 a cereal grass. 
8. To push or urge forward. 
12. Quick-moving. 

14. One who donates. 

16. To bind. 

17. Czech athletic organization. 
18. Past tense of run. 


20. To amuse oneself. 
(Solution on page 13) 





Last Week’s Solution 


ACROSS 3. Cat 
3. Camel] 4. Lion 
5. Llama 6. Seal 
8. Reindeer 7. Bee 
12. Elephant 9. Pony 
16. Powis 10. Elk 
17. Eland 11. Okapi 

DOWN 13. Hare 
1. Fly 14. Cod 
2. Panda 15. Pig 





Sue: “I had my radio on last night.” 





Jane: “How did it feel?’’ 


Novembe: 17-22, 1941 





Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 


Read These Rules Carefully 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 


2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 

of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 12 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one 

entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top 
of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
securely to your entry. 


24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 5, 1942. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 

and whose slogans are considered most accurate 

and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic and Junior Scholastic, 
February 2, 1942 issues. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied 
for will be awarded each tying contestant. 
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STAMPS 


TELL STORIES 


BEHIND THE MEADLINES 





U. S. Is Active 


in Newfoundland} 


American Workmen Make 
Rapid Strides on Naval 
Plane Station. 





ARGENTIA, NEWFOUNDLAND. 
—A huge United States naval air 
station has begun to emerge in the 
last two months on this lonely shore, 
a third of the way from New York 
to London. 




















NEWFOUNDLAND DOG (above) is the 
result of crossing European dogs with 
dogs found in Newfoundland in the 
16th century. Full-grown Newfound- 
land dogs weigh 130 pounds, are 28 
inches high, and have webbed feet 
which make them expert swimmers. 
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IN COMME 10% 


Or M™MEMORAT : 
2F THE REVOLUTION 





Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the peasant’s son who 
in 1911 became China’‘s first president. 





GREAT PEOPLE ON STAMPS 


The Father of the Chinese Republic 







NEWFOUNDLAND 
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THIS FISHING FLEET (above) is 
leaving for the Grand Banks. More 
than $12,000,000 worth of codfish are 
caught in the waters around New- 
foundland each year. The cod is used 
for food, cod liver oil, vitamins D and 
A extract, glue, and fertilizer. 


Stamps reproduced by courtesy of Scott Stamp & Coin 
Company 
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MAP OF NEWFOUNDLAND (above) 
shows the island’s location at the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence River. Permission 
to build a U. S. Naval Base there was 
granted by Britain in return for some 
old U. S. destroyers. Newfoundland is 
the oldest British colony. 












SUN YAT-SEN was born in 1867. 
As a medical student, he became 
interested in the revolutionary 
movement to overthrow the Im- 
perial government. He was a great 
orator, and urged the people to 
overthrow the Manchu dynasty. 

Dr. Sun was forced to flee. He 
lived in Europe and in the United 
States. He learned many of his 
ideas of liberty from us. When the 
Chinese Republic was founded in 
1911, he returned to become its 
first president. 

















MAKE your OWN 





THE DUCKING STOOL 


The ducking stool, popular in Eng- 
land and in America during the days of 
colonization, was mainly used for the 
punishment of scolding women. Some- 
times men, too, who talked too much 
about their neighbors, were tied on the 
stool and given a ducking. Other offend- 
ers such as bakers who made bad bread 
or paupers who were difficult to man- 
age were ducked. On the whole, how- 
ever, the ducking stools were used for 
women with tongues too glib. 

You can make a model of a ducking 
stool out of pieces of scrap wood, a 
thread spool, a little wire, a piece of 
small chain, a small screw eye, a 1” 
nail, a 1” screw, and a small cork. 

The photographs above show two dit- 
ferent types of ducking stool. They are 
models, made by boys at the Main 
Street School, Danbury, Conn. 

One of the stools was a movable 
affair. It was a platform with four smal! 
wheels, or rollers. (Lower Photo.) 

The other stool was simply a post set 
at the edge of the water with a long 
beam resting on its top. It was made so 
that it could be swung around paralle! 
to the shore and the victim fastened 
into the chair. It was then swung back 
over the water and the culprit was 
ducked. When the device was not in 
use it was fastened to a stump or post 
so that mischievous children could not 
play with it. 

—C. J. MacInLey 





If you want complete directions and diagrams 
for making the ducking stool, write Junior Scholas- 
tic, 220 East 42d St., New York, N. Y., sending 5« 
in coin or stamps to cover postage and printing 
costs. Specify which ducking stool you want, the 
movable or the post style. If you want both, 
send 10c. 








woORLD SMALLEST AIR MAIL 






DIAMOND AND TRIANGLE STAMPS 

to study your 
stamps with, Free 
Stamp Magazine 
together with a large packet of 
stamps from scarce countries. A 
real bargain, only Se with ap 
provals. Capital Stamp Com- 
pany, Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark 


Junior Scholastic 
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